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ing his college career Professor Putnam 
came under the influence of Professor 
Louis Agassiz and was for several 
years an assistant in the laboratory 
of that distinguished scientist. It 
seems likely that this was the source 
of Professor Putnam >s faith and en- 
thusiasm for the accumulation and 
preservation of concrete data. As his 
interest in anthropology grew, he seems 
to have sought to bring together in the 
Peabody Museum a collection of scien- 
tific material that should have the same 
relation to the new and developing sci- 
ence of anthropology as the collections 
of Professor Agassiz >s laboratory had 
to the science of biology. Professor 
Putnam 's great skill in developing the 
Peabody Museum brought him into 
public notice and led to his appoint- 
ment as director of the anthropological 
section of the World Columbian Ex- 
position in Chicago. The exhibit £e 
prepared made an unusual impression 
and it is said that largely to his per- 
sonal influence is due the interest of the 
late Marshall Field in developing and 
providing for the museum which now 
bears his name. After this achieve- 
ment Professor Putnam was invited by 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory to organize the department of 
anthropology which he proceeded to «Io 
upon broad lines, giving it a status 
and impetus which is still manifest. 
Later on he was invited to the Univer- 
sity of California. to organize a depart- 
ment and a museum similar to the one 
at Harvard and this also is now one 
of our leading institutions. Thus it Is 
clear that the history of American 
anthropological museums is to a large 
extent the life history of Professor 
Putnam. 

The one new and important idea 
which Professor Putnam brought into 
his museum work was that they should 
be in reality institutions of research. 
Until that time they were chiefly col- 
lections of curios brought together by 
purchase of miscellaneous collections 
without regard to the scientific prob- 
lems involved. Professor Putnam s 



idea was that the museum should go 
into the field and by systematic re- 
search and investigation develop a defi- 
nite problem, bringing to the museum 
such illustrative and concrete data as 
should come to hand in the prosecution 
of research. Professor Putnam also 
played a large part in securing the 
recognition of anthropology by univer- 
sities and by his position at Harvard 
pointed the way to mutual cooperation 
between museums and universities. 
He possessed an unusual personality 
which enabled him to approach and in- 
terest men of affairs so as to secure 
their financial support for anthropolog- 
ical research and as a teacher he was 
intensely interested in young men, 
offering them every possible oppor- 
tunity for advancement and never really 
losing personal interest in them as long 
as he lived, 

SCIENTIFIC ITEMS 

We record with regret the deaths of 
Brigadier-general George M. Stern- 
berg, retired, surgeon-general of the 
army, from 1893 to 1902, distinguished 
for his investigations of yellow fever 
and other diseases; of Edward Lee 
Greene, associate in botany at the 
Smithsonian Institution; of Wirt 
Tassin, formerly chief chemist and as- 
sistant curator of the division of min- 
eralogy, U. S. National Museum; of 
Augustus Jay Du Bois, for thirty 
years professor of civil engineering ',n 
the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 
University; of Sir Andrew Noble, 
E.R.S., distinguished for his scientific 
work on artillery and explosives; of 
Edward A. Minchin, E.R.S., professor 
of protozoology in the University of 
London, and of R. Assheton, F.R.S., 
university lecturer in animal embryol- 
ogy at the University of Cambridge. 

The Nobel prize for chemistry for 
1914 has been awarded to Professor 
Theodore William Richards, of Har- 
vard University, for his work on 
atomic weights. The prize for physics 
has been awarded to Professor Mix 
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von Laue, of Erankfort-on-Main, for 
his work on the diffraction of rays in 
crystals. 

Professor Adolf von Baeyer cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday on Oc- 
tober 31. With the beginning of the 
present semester he retired from the 
chair of chemistry at Munich in which 
he succeeded von Liebig in 1875. — The 
Romanes lecture before the University 
of Oxford will be delivered this year 
by Professor E. B. Poulton, Hope pro- 
fessor of zoology in the university, on 
December 7. The subject will be 
"Science and the Great War." 

At the recent meeting in Manchester, 
as we learn from Nature, the general 
committee of the British Association 
unanimously adopted the following 
resolution, which has been forwarded 
to the Prime Minister, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Presidents of 
the Board of Education and of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries: "That the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement 
of Science, believing that the higher 
education of the nation is of supreme 
importance in the present crisis of our 
history, trusts that his Majesty's gov- 
ernment will, by continuing its finan- 
cial support, maintain the efficiency of 
teaching and research in the univer- 



sities and university colleges of the 
United Kingdom." 

Columbia University received by 
the will of Amos E. Eno the residuary 
estate which may amount to several 
million dollars. In addition, the Gen- 
eral Society of Mechanics and Trades- 
men receives $1,800,000, and bequests 
of $250,000 each are made to New 
York University, The American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and the New 
York Association for improving the 
Condition of the Poor. — Mr. James J. 
Hill has presented $125,000 to Har- 
vard University to be added to the 
principal of the professorship in the 
Harvard graduate school of business 
administration, which bears his name. 
The James J. Hill professorship of 
transportation was founded by a gift 
of $125,000, announced last commence- 
ment day, the donors including John 
Pierpont Morgan, Thomas W. Lamont, 
Robert Bacon and Howard Elliott. — 
The sum of about $400,000 has been 
subscribed in the University of Michi- 
gan alumni campaign for $1,000,000 
with which to build and endow a home 
for the Michigan Union, as a memorial 
to Br. James B. Angell, president 
emeritus. 



